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METAL WORK IN DOMESTIC ART. 



Bronze, and iron, and copper, and steel have not been 
used exclusively for the fabrication of offensive and defensive 
weapons, of gates and guards, but furniture, and some that 
was costly and rich, has been made from these materials, and 
examples are shown uow that are worthy a place in the rarest 
collections. Among the most beautiful specimens of copper 
work is a famous commode owned by the Marquis of Hertford. 
It Is a masterpiece of French art, rich and elegant, and cost 
the owner $8,000 — a goodly sum for such material. 

Unfortunately, iron too readily oxidizes, and rust eats into 
it destructively. For this reason, perhaps, there are very few 
perfect examples remaining of antique iron 
work, and explorations bring to the surface 
only mere traces, in the shape of crumbling 
grilles, of the artistic work of ancient artists. 

The doors of Notre Dame we have referred 
to in a prior number, but their claims to 
being among the most beautiful specimens 
of the art are so incontestible that we 
cannot refrain citing their qualities again. 
Their hinges spread out upon the panels, 
strengthening as well as decorating them, 
and straggling over the surface as the 
tracings of a crazy artist, or the unmeaning 
confusion of sundry vines. 

They are the work of Biscornette, a 
blacksmith, and so marvelous did they ap- 
pear to his contemporaries that they claimed 
he was in partnership with the Devil, and 
credited that party with the genius which 
the blacksmith had displayed. 

Another, much older * but not less 
beautiful specimen, is a gate of the twelfth century 
shown in the Le Carpentier collection. The central volutes 
start from a common stem or branch, the smaller ones are 
bound together with a strap, combining in this way solidity 
and elegance. At that period, and during the century follow- 
ing, gates were made of solid iron, and it was not until one 
hundred years later that ornaments of sheet iron were 
modeled and beaten into shape . to be attached to the 
frames'. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the art 
of iron working was fully developed, and became rich and 



revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove hundreds of iron- 
workers to this city where they established, factories, and 
showed their gratitude by decorating streets and houses with 
crooked vine% in iron and twigs in steel, with orchards of 
brazen fruits and gardens of bronze flowers. • Thus did they 
6how their appreciation of their asylum, and left it with a 
wealth of bars and spears and scrolls, that have attracted 
many a visitor since. 

In Paris we have in mind a house on the Champs Elysde 
where the balustrade upon the first flight of stairs cost $2,500, 
and is so admirable for lightuess, design and execution as to 
call for notice in the guide books, and receives the praises of 
Mr. Buty in the following words: "It is of polished iron, 
shining with the brilliancy peculiar to steel. It is so barmoni- 




hold the transverse bars in their mouths, and the beauty of 
the leaves and rosettes, scarcely two of which are alike, are 
things which must be 6een to be appreciated. On the score 
of anything very beautiful being attributed to foreigners, this 
ironwork, like the effigy of the queen whose tomb it guards, 
has been attributed to French or Italian Influence, and the 
English 'Torell,' who molded and cast the bronze effigy, 
has been Italianised into Torelli, a name which he never bore 
in his lifetime." 

Which further proves that England has suffered from 
self-depreciatory natives, as has our own country. 

The large illustration upon this page shows two de- 
signs for entrance-gates, by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, and 
borrowed by us from The Building News, of London. They 
give examples of rich and tasteful design- 
ing applied to a purpose which has a wider 
scope than any other single branch of metal 
industry. In the -decoration of modern 
houses, both city and country, iron and steel 
railings are freely used, and there is a wealth 
of ideas and suggestions in our reproduction. 
Mr. Adams' designs are always filled with 
the happiest and most useful hints. 



ous and elegant in. its interlacing, and at the same time so 
light and supple, that one might think, if one liked, it would 
be easy for some handsome giantess to pluck it from the 
marble steps, coil it round her arm, and thus possess herself 
of a magnificent bracelet." 

The gates of the Park Monceau, Paris, we reproduce 
above as a noticeable illustration of a plain and attractive 
design. The glass globes upon the top are brilliant in the 
sun, and the profusion of gilt ornament, well distributed, is 
particularly pleasing. 

In Westminster Abbey there are several railings which 



An Antique Sideboard.— A curious 
suite of furniture, said to have been taken 
from an old English castle, is now on ex- 
hibition at Newport. It consists of a side- 
board, a clock table, twelve chairs, a settee 
and a chest, all of oak, black with age and 
magnificently carved. The sideboard is the 
most interesting piece. It is enormous in 
size and i6 in eight pieces, it being impos- 
sible to move it in one piece. On the high 
back of this sideboard is carved a representa- 
tion of the battlefield of Worcester, the figures being well 
executed. Underneath it is the legend, "Battle of Wor- 
cester, 1661, fought for God, my king and my country. 
Forget not the end." On one of the side panels are these 
words cut: "The stars are my camp, the Deity my light 
and strength." On the other panel, "Grip fast." Above 
the large panel on which the battle scene is carved, are two 
smaller panels divided by a tree carved in the solid wood 
with King Charles 'head looking out from the branches. 
On the foot of the sideboard the words of advice, "Rub 
me well, if you want me to look well," are also cut in 







vigorous. The iron gates before the Palais de Justice, which 
every visitor at Paris must remember, evince the advances made 
by the "blacksmiths" of that period. The cities of Europe 
are bristling with remembrances of these earlier masters, and 
balconies, balustrades, banisters, quaint sign-supports pro- 
jecting from the fronts and sides of not less quaint buildings, 
plates which ornament the backs of grates and fire-places, 
spikes which threaten destruction to the gamin from the top 
of railings, or discourage enterprising intruders from the sides 
of walls, all speak loudly their claims to artistic recognition, 
and mutely urge the genius of their makers. 

Basle is a museum of odd shapes in metal, and such a 
congregation of peculiarities, freaks, crazy ideas and ecstatic 
results were never, we warrant, brought together before or 
elsewhere. Here it was possible, in truth unavoidable, for the 



are noticeable, particularly that about the sarcophagus of 
King Henry III. Our readable contemporary, the Furniture 
Gazette, of London, has, in a recent issue, referred to these 
gates in Westminster Abbey, and says of them, after telling 
how the tomb was threatened with robbery : 

"A grille, of very beautiful workmanship, was accord- 
ingly placed on the north side of the tomb towards the aisle, 
the top of the grille being finished with a formidable row of 
6pikes, or cJievauz de frise, as we now term them, completely 
guarding the chapel on that side. The frame work of forged 
bars projects from the tomb in a curve, and on the front of 
these bars is riveted some exquisite scroll-work. It is difficult 
to describe in detail this art treasure— a photograph could 
only do it justice; the wonderful energy and beauty and 
infinite variety thrown into the little heads of animals which 



raised letters like the rest. The carved pillars of the side 
panels, the curious drawers and the quaint figures 'on this 
old piece of furniture, make it extremely interesting. The 
chairs are very large, with backs six feet high, having on • 
the top small closets with two doors. On one of these 
chairs was carved, "Raleigh Manor," on another "John 
and Mary, 1516." The price asked for the entire suite is 
about $16,000. 



It is a good plan to have a strip about two inches wide 
on the floor painted the same color as that of the base 
board ; then if, when changing carpets, the carpet will not 
come close to the wall, [.the little space left will not be so 
unsightly, nor as noticeable. 



